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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 219. 
FAITHFULNESS. 
A Memoir of Phebe Smith, published in 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal mentions that 
about the year 1796, she and two sisters moved 
to Philadelphia from the neighborhood of Down- 
ingtown, Pa. Their joint stock amounted to 
about $40, and from motives of economy the 
made the journey on foot. They rented a onl 
house, and opened a store, the proceeds of which, 
added to their earnings from needlework, en- 
abled them to live comfortably. 

Their manners were kind and conciliatory, 
and these traits brought many customers, inas- 
much as they were enabled to converse freely 
as to their wants, which ofttimes was found to 
the purchasers of considerable advantage. 

The practice of attending a religious meeting 
near the middle of the week, in which they had 
been brought up, still remained with them as an 
obligation; and now, in view of the gratitude 
they felt for the extendings of Divine regard, as 
they conceived it to be, in the promotion of their 
temporal welfare, they were the more earnest to 
continue it as a high religious duty. Under 
these feelings, when the meeting hour arrived, 
although customers might be in the store making 
purchases, they would be kindly but firmly in- 
formed that the hour had arrived for their at- 
tendance on their meeting; that they must now 
close their store ; and all further business must 
be relinquished until that service was over. In 
like manner, the store was also closed at the 
time of Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, as they 
considered they had then another duty to fulfil, 
—that of promoting the social comfort of Friends 
who might be in attendance from distant places. 
This practice, which was never swerved from 
during their business life, formed a marked 
feature in their religious character, and becom- 
ing generally known, added to the strength of 
their credit among the wholesale merchants and 
traders of the city, with whom they had almost 
daily dealings, as their quick sales required the 
store to be frequently replenished. 





_ Stephen Grellet mentions that during a re- 
ligious visit in England, in 1812, “I had par- 
ticularly to minister to one, then entirely un- 
known to me, but for whom I felt much in spirit. 
She was a young woman who has undergone 


deep trials at her own home, under the secret 
baptisms of the Lord, which she has endured, 
none knowing the great exercise of her mind. 
This afternoon she exchanged her gay attire for 
the plain garb of Friends, which she had be- 
lieved for some time the Lord required of her ; 
but she now felt that the full time for her doing 
so had come. Hearing of that appointed meet- 
ing she had come to it, and manifested great 
brokenness of heart. I was afterwards with her 
to much satisfaction, for she evinces that she is 
one of those children who are taught of the 
Lord.” 

If this young woman had not yielded in 
simple obedience to what the Spirit of the Lord 
showed her to be a Divine requisition, she would 
have had no just ground to hope for any growth 
in grace, or for that precious tenderness of spirit 
with which she was favored. 


In the life of Loveday Henwood it is said, 
that while reading the account of the woman of 
Samaria, in John iv., her attention was arrested 
by the expression, “ Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying,” &c. “Although I had admired 
the Scripture language which was spoken by the 
Quakers, and thought there was great simplicity 
in it, yet I had never felt that any part of it be- 
longed to me until that moment, neither wast 
then thinking anything about the language. As 
soon as I had pronounced in my heart the single 
word THY, it was as fire in my bones, or as a 
sharp two-edged sword. I could not proceed. I 
trembled and it was made known to me that this 
was the simple, pure and uncorrupted manner 
in which God instructed his creatures to have 
communication one with another. O! the purity 
and beauty that was opened to my mind respect- 
ing it. The first conversation [related to us] 
that God had with man was thus begun, ‘ Adam, 
where art thou?’ And all the communication be- 
tween God and man—with all the prophets and 
the blessed Jesus, and the apostles, was in the 
same manner—that I may truly say they were 
as so many voices calling aloud to me, and say- 
ing, ‘ This is the way, walk thou in it.’ But all 
these things I hid in my heart. 

“The requiring of the Lord increased from 
day to day, to be obedient to Him, and to use 
the Scripture language. This was indeed trying 
me as by fire. Many times as I-sat in my room, 
the girls being at work around me, the power of 
the Lord has arrested me as an armed man, call- 
ing aloud for obedience, and I have said in my 
sore trouble, ‘ Lord, if thou wilt strengthen me, 
I will be obedient to thee, before I leave this 
seat ;’ but, alas, when spoken to I have answered 
in my former manner, and again been in much 
sorrow. I may say for many months my soul 
was very sorrowful, almost unto death, for had 
my Holy Father required my life at my hand, I 
would gladly have given up this instead of say- 
ing thou and thee, toa single person. Often 
when walking in the fields, | have poured out 
my soul before God, begging for strength to take 
up this great cross; and often saying in my 
heart, ‘There are many good people who do not 


use this language, why may I not please thee 
without speaking thus? But my reasonings 
were all vain, for I was made truly sensible that 
obedience is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams. As sensibly ag Paul ever 
felt that a woe would be unto him if he preached 
not the Gospel, so sensibly did I feel, that ex- 
cept I gave up to use the Scripture language, I 
should be a cast-away. Trembling, I gave up, 
and said, ‘My Father, my Father, if I perish on 
a dunghill, I will be obedient.’ The trial was 
long, and the fire exceedingly fierce; but m 
adorable Saviour, who said to his immediate fol- 
lowers, ‘Take no thought beforehand what ye 
shall answer, for it shall be given you in that 
same hour,’ was near to help in every time of 
need. 

“Those who employed me in my business were 
generally the great and rich of this world, in con- 
sequence of which my cross was much greater.” 


In the works of Samuel Fisher there is pre- 
served a copy of an affecting letter written by 
one that professed the principles of the Society 
of Friends, but had yielded to the force of 
temptation and taken an oath. It is as follows: 

“ My dear friends, I desire to lay before you 
this my condition im this my fall, that my fall 
may be no cause fr you to stumble, but that you 
by it may be the more encouraged to stand ; for 
I have yielded to the betrayer, and so betrayed 
the innocent seed in me; for I forsook the coun- 
sel of the Lord, and consulted with flesh and 
blood, and so I fell into the snare of the world, 
and yielded to the covenant; and so I rested 
satisfied in what I had done, for some certain 
hours; but when the Lord in his power looked 
back upon me, then I remembered what I had 
done; then I remembered that I had denied 
Truth, which once I had professed, though once 
I thought I should have stood when others fell. 
So the terrors of the Lord have taken hold on 
me, and I lie under the judgments of the Lord. 

“ Now I know and feel that it is better to part 
with anything of this world, though it be as dear 
to one as the right hand or the eye, than to break 
our peace with God. 

“Pray for me, for my bonds are greater than 
yours. Epwarp CHILTON. 

Windsor, the 22d of Eleventh Month, 7s 





Norutne could be worse for us than our bein 
rmitted to have our own way. Nothing coul 
Be better for us than our being induced to walk 
always in God’s way. The constant conflict to 
which we are subjected in this life is the conflict 
between our desire to have our own way, and 
our sense of duty to follow God’s way. It is not 
an easy matter to do what we know we ought to 
do, day by day. Jesus says explicitly, on this 
point: “ff any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” He who is determined to have 
his own way in his ordinary daily life, is going 
to the devil, whatever he may think is his desti- 

nation.—Seleeted. 
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For “‘ Tue Friznp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

Seventh Mo. 12th.—This was a rainy day ; we 
had a small meeting at Yarmouth, and the next, 
being First-day, we were at Sandwich Meeting, 
an exercising season. The day following had a 
large and much favored meeting at Pembroke. 

15th—At Taunton, we had a meeting in the 
afternoon ; a number came in who did not profess 
with us, which was to my comfort and theirs. 
Here is a small old house, and Friends rather 
declining, I fear. 

The day following we rode about 30 miles to 
Rochester. It is said, no Friends dwell here; 
but that a certain Benjamin Bump and his party 
make use of the house, and hold a separate meet- 
ing. Feeling desirous to have a meeting, I 
lodged at an inn; favored with inward quiet, 
and notice being spread. 

17th. We had a large meeting at Rochester. 
At the close I requested B. B. and his party to 
stop after others withdrew. None staid with bim, 
except three men and three women. We had a 
solid season together. After we dined we visited 
B. B. and his wife to our satisfaction ; for things 
were laid close, and yet appeared to be well 
taken, so that we parted in love. 

My way opening for visiting the families at 
and about New Bedford, we began the visit on 
the 19th: First went to see those of the foremost 
rank, and afterwards all the families of members, 
and some others who were infirm, &c., in num- 
ber upwards of 35 families, which was performed 
in less than six days, to the satisfaction of visitors 
and those who were visited. My companions in 
the visit were Thomas and Charity Rotch, with 
two other Friends, a man and woman. Friends 
were invited in the love and freedom of Truth, 
to come out of those customs avhich accord not 
with our testimony for simplicity ; many of which 
seem deeply rooted, are prejudicial to the growth 
of pure religion, and the inward work of regen- 
eration. I was earnestly concerned that the 
work of reformation might go forward amongst 


my dear friends, that through the removal of 


stumbling-blocks and wrong things, the way for 
it might be more open, and the next generation 
encouraged and become instrumental in farther 
advancing the cause and testimony of Truth. 
24th.— Parting with my friends at New Bed- 
ford, in feeling regard and true love, I had a 
large meeting at Freetown, yet a low season: I 
feared the people were careless about religion. 
After this meeting I felt as one without armor; 
et oh, this inward support has not left me, 
lessed be the Lord forever, saith my soul. The 
next day, at Somerset, [ had a meeting, not large, 
among a people who seemed raw and careless; 
and the day following, one at Providence, small, 
yet very exercising: I had some close labor 
which I thought, perhaps, would scarcely be 
borne with. But feeling myself not clear, I re- 
—_ Friends and others to meet again at the 
ourth hour, afternoon, and if they pleased they 
might give notice to all the town. I was in- 
formed the Governor of Rhode Island, who lives 
here, went himself to notify some; and though 
stormy weather, we had a large gathering, solid 
and favored ; close doctrine was delivered, and it 
appeared to be well taken. Many in this large 
town seemed to live high, and to be too full of 
pride. We then had a solid sitting with our 
friends, to our comfort. A trying day this, yet 
I believe it ended to the honor of the good cause. 
27th.—We had a large meeting at Cranston; 
but a low time till towards the close; then the 
pure truth arose into dominion, and the people 
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became solid. On the next day, at Foster, in a 
private house, we had a solid season; so man 
oe a came to this meeting, they could not all 
e in the house. 

29th.—We were at Providence again, at their 
Monthly Meeting. I thought it was but a dull 
season in the business; I felt myself as a pilgrim, 
poor and stripped; as though I knew little or 
nothing. The next day at Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. This was large, and’ favored in the 
forepart, and I thought their business was pretty 
well managed, (for these times), Truth’s cause 
being but in a low state here. On the day fol- 
lowing was held Uxbridge Monthly Meeting, 
which in the forepart was large also; but rather 
poor and heavy. 

Eighth Mo. 2nd.—Going from hence, we bad 
a meeting at Gloucester, and riding afterwards 
about nine miles, we had a meeting at Elisha 
Steer’s; it was held under a tree, as the weather 
was warm. Both these were favored seasons. A 
man after one of them, who had not been at a 
Friend’s meeting before, said, “The doctrine 
was such as he had never heard ; it was the truth, 
and could not be denied.” He also much ap- 
proved of the plain appearance I made. 

3rd.—This day I had meetings both at Lower- 
Smithfield, and at Providence again: so large 
that the houses could not contain the people, the 
solidity was somewhat interrupted thereby, as 
the weather was warm. The next day we were 
at Greenwich Monthly Meeting, which was large, 
and a laborious time. Then after having a large 
and favored meeting the day following at Up- 
dike-Newtown, in an unfinished dwelling-house, 
we took a passage by water to Rhode Island 
again, inclining to be at their Quarterly Meet- 
ing. On the 6th their Select Meeting was held 
at Portsmouth ; and the next day was the meet- 
ing for business; I thought it but a dull time: 
The day following ministers and elders met 
again, and I had a time of favor. 

8th.—Parting. I then informed them I had 
some further service in view, though it was not 
in the common line; when informed what it was, 
they united therewith. After having a favored 
meeting on a little island cailed Prudence, where 
a few Friends dwelt; (the water about three 
miles wide), came back to Newport. Here on 
the 9th we had, with parents and heads of fami- 
lies apart from others, a solid and favored season, 
not to be forgotten. And one in the afternoon 
with the young people, which were both large. 
The way was opened for much solid counsel to 
be communicated, that appeared to be well 
taken. 

10th.—I attended the meeting at Newport on 
First-day ; and taking leave of my kind friends 
in the afternoon went back by water to Updike- 
Newtown, a pleasant passage, and a fair wind. 

My way seemed open to visit the families in 
this little town, of such who are not members of 
any religious society ; three persons besides my 
companion being willing to bear me company. 
In about two days we performed the visit to up- 
wards of twenty families. I thought their situa- 
tion appeared to be as sheep without a shepherd, 
and some of them I hope were sincere seekers of 
the ways of Zion. The 12th, in the evening we 
had an opportunity with all those tender people 
who chose to come together. This was such a 
time of favor as I believe will not be easily for- 
gotten by some of them; it being like a parting 
season. The following is the substance of a few 
lines given me concerning the visit to those 
families, signed with the names of those who ac- 
companied, viz: “ The encouraging counsel and 
advice of our esteemed friend, were very kindly 


received ; which was, exhorting us not to seek 


y|the law from the priest’s lips, but to turn the 


mind inward to the teachings of free grace, which 
is given unto all. Through the several sittin 
the owning of Divine favor was in a good degree 
evidenced, we believe, to the edification and 
comfort of many honest enquirers; and having 
so freely united with him in spirit, according to 
our measure, we desire to give testimony there. 
of.” Signed by Benjamin Raynold, Daniel 
Wald, Arnold Weeden. 

13th.—We had another meeting in the un- 
finished house before mentioned, (the owner liy. 
ing out of the town having so ordered it.) 

That afternoon we had one also at East 
Greenwich, in the Court-house, which was la 
Next day at Warwick had a meeting which was 
thought to be the largest and most solid of any 
that had been held there. Returning again to 
Providence, in the forenoon of the 15th I hada 
meeting with the members of our Society only; 
and in the afternoon I visited three men who 
were in the station of public ministers in this 
town: they appeared to receive me kindly; my 
concern was that while dissipation and libertin. 
ism abound, the leaders of the people might be 
engaged to promote reformation; but my pros 
pect did not seem to be answered in the dispo- 
sition of these men. The 16th, in the forenoon, 
I went to see three other ministers in the place 
on the same account, who treated me with 
civility. In the afternoon I visited the Governor, 
also the first Judge, and one of the Senators of 
Rhode Island, on account of the folly and wan- 
ton dissipation now prevalent; I admonished 
them to try to begin to make a stand, and to 
discourage those things; as those of upper rank 
might have much influence among the people 
by good example, and by their precepts, if they 
kept their own conduct clear of encouraging 
dissipation and lightness. I was of the mind 
their hands were weak. Though some of them 
acknowledged a reformation was wanting, and 
told me they were in hopes my labor would not 
be all lost. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


Squirrels.—In one case, when wandering over 
the downs, we came across a squirrel that was 
travelling, we presume, from one wood to an- 
other, but who was surprised by us in the midst 
of this great treeless and shelterless expanse. A 
sudden dip in the ground brought us face to face 
and some ten yards apart, the nearest tree-trunk 
being possibly three miles away. He gave & 
squeak of horror and surprise, and then instead 
of making off, came right to our feet, throwing 
himself upon our mercy and generosity in the 
most evident way—a confidence that we could 
not but fully respect ; so, after some few soothi 
words and attempts to pat him, which he coul 
not quite stand, our strange interview ended, and 
we went our respective ways. 

An artist friend, who was painting on the 
rocks near the miner’s bridge, at Bettwys-y- 
Coed, in North Wales, told us that each morn- 
ing about ten o’clock, a squirrel used to come 
out of the woods, across the bridge, and disap- 
pear again amongst the trees on the other side, 
and regularly return about three o’clock, as unl- 
formly and methodically as a Richmond season 
ticket-holder, whose place of business is in the 
Strand, crosses and recrosses Waterloo Bridge. 
The miner's bridge, however, is across a foaming 
torrent, and only two planks wide; and ove 
day, a little before three o’clock, a couple of 
visitors to the place, possibly in the early days 
of the honeymoon, but, at all events, happy 1 
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each other’s society, and not by any means 

ressed for time, sat down on the end of the 

ridge. The squirrel appeared with his usual 
punctuality, but found his road thus blocked by 
the unconscious pair. After fidgeting about for 
some time, in the vain hope that they would go, 
our friend heard a sudden shriek from the lady, 
and found that the squirrel, at last grown des- 

rate, had made a sudden rush over her lap, 
and had cleared the bridge almost at a bound, 
after, no doubt, going through a tremendous 
screwing up of his courage before he ventured 
on the inevitable dash for home.—Hulme’s Way- 
side Sketches. 





For ‘Tue Frienp.” 


The Power and Wisdom of God, and the Power 
and Wisdom of Man, a Little Contrasted. 


Are our meetings for worship held in the 
power and wisdom of God, or are they not held 
too much in the wisdom and power of man? 
These are momentous questions, because spirit- 
ual life or spiritual death hangs upon them. If 
they are held and propelled in the power of man, 
we may fight and war vehemently against the 
sins of the world and gain no victory. We may 
ask in appropriate words for Divine aid, but re- 
ceive not, because we ask amiss, or for the pro- 
motion of our own glory, and not for the glory 
of Him whom we profess to serve. We may 
draw nigh Him in words, while the heart is far 
from Him; because our labor is in the wisdom 
and power of man, and not in the power of God. 
But that which is highly esteemed among men, 
is an abomination-in the sight of God. For God 
sees not as man sees for He looks at the heart, 
which while it is under the influence of the de- 
ceiver, is deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wicked. Who can know it? only as it is 
brought to light by the Spirit of Him who 
searches all things ; yea the deep things of God. 
But thanks be to God, all things are naked and 
open before the eyes of Him with whom we have 
todo. For He is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart; and his power is over 
all the powers of the enemy; though he be 
clothed under the similitude of an angel of light. 
The Lord knows whether our meetings are held 
under his power, as in the beginning, or under 
the power and wisdom of man, and in the de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness. He knows 
whether we are substituting a transformed light, 
and following it, or following the true light as 
our fathers did. But we are to be tried to see 
which of the two powers we will follow: whether 
the power and wisdom of God, or the power and 
wisdom of man. And we are told “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” For men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles. No, 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness do not grow 
on the wild and sharp-pointed branches of the 
world. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. And those who are pro- 
ducing such fruits have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts, because they have been 
led by the power and wisdom of God, and not 
by the power and wisdom of man. 

How is it with the few remaining veterans of 
the cross, who are weeping when we remember 
Zion? Do we not often long to see our places of 
Worship a more quiet habitation? A seconde 
that shall not be taken down? Though it may 
still have to stand against the buffetings of op- 
posers, D. H. 


Dvusuin, Iyp., Third Mo. 19th, 1890. 


The Woods in Winter. 


When I walk in the woods in summer I think 
of the trees as a shelter. They go to form a 
protection alike against the sun and passing 
shower. And if I turn from the old cart-path 
it is but to enter some one side compartment of 
a great labyrinth of rooms. No one tree calls 
for observation. They are as the inner walls of 
a great house, and what they surround alone 
commands attention. It is going out of doors 
as much to leave the thick woods, as to pass 
from your dwelling. But now, during Decem- 
ber’s bright, cheery, winter days every tree in 
these same woods becomes my companion. We 
are exposed to the same sunny sky, and as I 
wander from one to another, each has its pleas- 
ant greeting for me. This has been a life-long 
fancy of mine. Walk up to a century-old oak, 
and how promptly it speaks to you of giant 
strength and sturdy independence ; turn then to 
a stately liquid ambar and you are greeted with 
exquisite grace. I can point out in the old 
woods here at home the counterparts of many a 
man I know. The lonely wild apple on a grav- 
elly knoll is as crabbed as my crusty neighbor 
who begrudges me a few flint arrow heads. I 
think I should be soured by wandering half a 
day in a forest of wild apple trees. There is no 
such feeling when with te oaks, beeches, chest- 
nuts, and silver birch. They recall no unfortu- 
nates among one’s acquaintance. Every tree of 
them is content with the world as it finds it, and 
so too am I when surrounded by them. 

The woods were quiet when I entered. Not 
a twig trembled, and the dead leaves were too 
limp to crackle beneath my feet. Dainty frost 
crystals were plentifully strown over the dwarfed 
bushes ty the roadside, and a film of glittering 
ice with jagged sides reached out from the banks 
of a little brook near by. Nowhere did the ice 
reach wholly across the stream, and so was the 
more beautiful by reason of the inky waters that 
flowed sluggishly beneath it. 

Where, about the roots of a massive beech, 
the brook had become a little 1, I stood for 
many minutes, alternately wulde the waters 
that here seemed roused to a semblance of ac- 
tivity, and then listening to the welcome cawing 
of the over-flying crows. Brook, birds, and 
trees! Your choice of such good company, and 
yet there are those who would have gone mad 
here from loneliness! For the time I gave heed 
to the brook, wondering as usual what might be 
beneath the surface, and all the while, as ever 
happens, the creatures of the brook were won- 
dering about myself. If one turns to the text- 
books he will find much said of the instinct that 
leads the lower forms of life to seek a safe shelter 
as winter approaches. The lower forms of life 
in this brook had no such intention. First, I 
detected dainty little frogs—the peeping hylodes 
—squatted on dead leaves and yellow pebbles, 
and so spotted, splotched, and wrinkled were 
they, that it took sharp eyes to find them. Their 
idea of a shelter in winter is from enemies, and 
not the frosty air; and a little warmer sunshine 
to-day would have moved them tosing. Time 
and again during November they rattled and 
“ peeped ”’ almost as shrilly as ever in April, and 
they will again, if we are treated to a green 
Christmas. 

The spirit of exploration seized me now, and 
I brushed the shallow waters with a cedar branch. 
Lazy mud minnows were whipped from their re- 
treats, and a beautiful red salamander, that I 
sent whizzing through the air, wriggled among 
the brown leaves upon the ground. It was only 


after a hard chase that I captured it, and hold- 
ing it in my hand until rested, I endeavored to 
induce it to squeak, for it is one of a very few 
that has a voice; but it was not to be coaxed. 
It suffered many indignities in silence and so 
shamed me by its patience that I gently placed 
it in the brook. Soon, black, shining whirligigs 
—the gyrinus—suddenly appeared, and a turtle, 
as if wondering what might be the cause of the 
commotion, thrust its head in the air, stared 
angrily at me and retured to its hidden home. 
There was no dearth of life in the brook, yet this 
is a winter day. The ground is frozen and the 
rattle of wagons upon the highway penetrates 
even to this remote recess in the deep woods. 

As a child soon: tires of one toy, so I longed, 
after an hour’s play, for a new field and other 
forms of life, and so much for serious study as 
that I might vary my amusement ; but let not 
this apparent aimlessness be held unworthy of 
the rambler. Call it play if you choose, but the 
incidents of such a je come back in bold re- 
lief when with or without an effort they are re- 
called. I have found it most fortunate that 
unconscious cerebration is so active when I 
wander about, toying, as here by the forest 
brook, with many forms of life. More than 
half the acts of every creature I meet are ap- 
parently meaningless at the moment of their 
occurrence, but their full significance is evident 
when in thought I wander a second time over 
the same ground. Scarcely regarded incidents 
come well to the fore and throw a flood of light 
upon what lacked at the time any evidence, on 
the creature’s part, of complicated thought. 

Herein, I think, lies the secret of so much dis- 
appointment when some people—and they are 
many—wander in the fields. Filled with en- 
thusiastic desire upon laying down the teeming 
pages of Thoreau and Burroughs, they expect 
to see with another’s eyes and appreciate with 
another’s brain. They see a bird, a mammal, or 
a host of butterflies, and then ask themselves, 
upon the spot, Well! what of them? The bare 
fact of their presence is all that the minds of 
inexperienced ramblers encompass. The wild 
life they have met excites a passing thrill and 
they give no further heed to it. And it never 
occurs to many to recall the incidents. Being a 
bit disappointed then, why give heed to the sub- 
ject later? On the contrary, if at the close of 
the day, in the hills and hollows of the blazing 
wood upon the andirons, if the walk was in 
winter, we picture the scenes of the recent 
ramble, these same birds or mammals, or what- 
soever else we saw, will be seen again in a new 
light. Why those birds and not others were 
where we found them; why the field mice or 
rabbits or a weasel was where we saw them or it, 
will become evident. The various features of 
every visited spot will be remembered ; and the 
cheery blaze upon the hearth tells us as it were 
the story that could not be read when facing 
Nature’s open page. Some of us inveterate 
ramblers read more than others, when in the 
fields, but no one can afford to trust to this 
alone. To extract the whole truth, the past 
must be recalled again and again. 

As I whiled away the time with the tenants of 
the brook, so I gave heed to every passing bird, 
and what a strange panorama, as one kind after 
another flitted by! The happy association of 
woods and water here, as it attracted me drew 
them to the spot, yet no one loitered long. The 
busy brown tree-creeper traced the cramnies of 
the wrinkled oaks ; the nuthatches followed, and 
their complaining squeaks seemed expressive of 
disappointment that so little food was to be 
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found. Was this true? Were these little birds 
really complaining? It certainly seemed so. 
But how treacherous is this impression of seem- 
ing so! Too often, I fear, the rambler is con- 
tent with it and goes his way convinced that 
what was vaguely apparent was the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing more nor less. I hold 
it Tr true that if every bird which found 
itself too late was disposed to complain, there 
would be a vast deal more quarreling than actu- 
ally occurs. How little contention there is in 
the bird-world! While it is true that birds of a 
feather flock together, it is equally so that widely 
different species also amicably associate, and fla- 
grant is the act that calls for punishment. 
Better luck next time is the homely proverb 
that actuates all non-predatorial bird-life. 

But the merit of birds is their suggestiveness. 
Promptly following the nuthatches came the 
ever welcome song-sparrow. It hopped, with 
spring-tide liveliness, among the dead leaves 
near the brook, and then, flying to a hazel bush 
near by, it sang that sweet song that not even 
the mocking-bird ventures to repeat. The woods 
vanished, and the old garden with its goose- 
berry hedge was before me. I was a wondering 
child again, listening and looking at the happy 
bird, happy as itself. 

It is December, the day is cold, the trees are 
leafless, the ground frozen; but not a thought 
of all this had clouded my joy for half a day. 
There is the elixir of perpetual summer even in 
the woods in winter, and happy is he who can 
find it— Charles C. Abbott, in the American. 


indian 
The Flesh and the Spirit. 

“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

The apostle James, in this declaration it seems 
to me, means to say that the first duty and privi- 
lege of man is to keep himself pure and un- 
spotted from the world lying in wickedness 
around him. He can only do this, as the same 
epistle further shows by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who by his Spirit would lead him from 
darkness to light, and keep by his power all who 
trust in Him. This blessed work having been 
accomplished, there follows to those who are 
under the leadership of Christ the fruit of the 
life “ hid with Christ in God.” He who loveth 
God whom he hath not seen will as a natural 
consequence love his fellow man whom he hath 
seen ; therefore the follower of the Lord Jesus 
will delight in deeds of mercy and love, know- 
ing that as he does it unto the least of these he 
does it unto Him who became poor that we 
through his poverty might be made rich.” 

This is one of the fruits manifested by a con- 
verted heart. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, soul, strength and mind 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We are told that they that are in the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh, and they that are 
in the Spirit the things of the Spirit.” Again, 
they that follow after the desires of the flesh 
and live in them cannot please God. The flesh 
and the spirit, Paul says, are contrary the one 
to the other. 

“A tree is known by its fruit.” No matter 
how great a profession we may make, we are not 
showing forth the Lord’s resurrection life in us 
if the life does not correspond to the profession 
we make. Asa man thinketh in his heart so is 
he, and the thoughts and intents of the heart 
will show in the /ife. “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall,” for they are 


not all Israel who are of Israel, but “the Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” The apostle in one 
of his letters to the early church said: “ Ye are 
living epistles to be read and known of all men,” 
thus implying that as he sent to them a written 
epistle, so they who professed to be followers of 
the Lord Jesus were each one a living epistle, 
whose acts and conversation would be watched 
by all who knew them, and the influence of that 
individual life felt by many more. There are 
those who never read the Bible, yet closely watch 
the life of professing Christians. Are we each 
one of us so living in our day that we bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit? These are, love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, meekness, tem- 
perance, faith, goodness, etc. Do those with 
whom we mingle see in us the love of the Master ? 
Are we so filled with it that it streams forth from 
us as a well of water, bubbling up and running 
over, so that others may be strengthened through 
our influence? Are we so filled with the joy of 
his presence in our hearts that others may take 
knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus? 
Do the rays of light from his peaceful spirit so 
rest upon us that we shed an influence that is 
quieting where there might otherwise be strife 
and discord? Do we suffer long, endure? are 
we meek, gentle, kind and patient? Are we 
temperate in all things, and do we in all these 
things show that we live and “yet not I but 
Christ that liveth in me?” as saith the apostle. 

These are solemn questions, and yet they are 
questions we should be ready to take to our- 
selves and answer, that by the grace of our 
Lord Jesus who is able to do all things for us 
we will try to follow where He leadeth. 

We then who profess to be Christ’s, should so 
submit ourselves to Him that the Holy Spirit 
should crucify in us the desires of the flesh so 
that every thought is brought into captivity to 
Him. 

Let none of us rest in any past experience 
wherein we believe that we at one time put off 
the old man and received the new, imparted by 
Christ, but are we Now walking in newness of 
life with Him; and does our life now show the 
fruit of holy living. Conversion means a change, 
and if we do not show a growth in grace and give 
evidence to the world that we have the Light of 
Christ within us, we are not fulfilling the instruc- 
tion of our Lord to be as lights in the world to 
lead men to his feet. Our life should be such 
that the world in looking upon us should realize 
that we have an enjoyable religion wherein we 
can say, “Oh ! come, taste and see that the Lord 
is good.” 

No matter how much we may rest in some ex- 
perience of the past, if the Lord’s power in our 
heart does not show a present deliverance from 
the dominion of evil we are not bringing forth 
the true fruits of the Spirit. 

Notwithstanding the past, therefore, it might 
be said of us: “If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness,” and the 
acts of our life would still show an unchanged 
heart, and the works of the flesh would be more 
prominent than the fruits of the Spirit. Does 
any one say, I have faith? that is well; but thy 
intellectual faith will never save thee. If thou 
continuest in sin, and thy disposition is not 
changed, and thy self will slain, I fear thou art 
yet far from thy true rest. Repentance implies 
a change in life; and true and saving faith will 
manifest itself in some way by showing forth the 
life of the Lord Jesus within thee. It behooves 
us then that we seek earnestly to possess this 
blessing by entering in by Christ the Door, fol- 
lowing on to walk in Christ the Way. At the 


same time we shall find that He is to us the 
Truth and the Life which shall permeate and 
control our lives so that we may always by his 
help do these things which please Him. 

Thus may we in daily life so live as to show 
forth the praise of Him who hath translated us 
from the power and dominion of sin into the 
kingdom of his dear Son. J. H. Y. 

New York City. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
THE LARE IN THE CITY. 
Bird of the light and lofty wing! 
Slowly and faintly I hear thee sing, 
Not as thou wert wont to do— 
As thou shook from off thy wing the dew, 
And sweetly sang and soared on high 
Midway between earth and sky. 


Imprisoned now I see thee there, 

Far from the fresh and fragrant air, 

Far from the meadows fresh and green, 
Where thou in thy freedom may have been, 
Far from thy mate, which day by day 

May pine because of thy long delay. 


Bird of the sweet and joyous song! 

Does the flock to which thou didst belong, 
No tidings to thy prison bring, 

And tell thee that the joyous spring 

And April’s warm and genial showers 
Adorn the meadows afresh with flowers? 


Does none thou’st left on the mountain’s brow, 
Remember the little captive now, 

And bring a heather bell to thee, 

As an emblem of summer that thou may’st see 
That freshness and verdure and flowers are seen 
As beautiful there as they e’er have been? 


Will no sweet songster hover near, 

And pause thy wild sweet notes to hear, 
Or rest for a moment his weary wing 
On thy prison bars and to thee bring 

A faded leaf, that thou may know 
When the autumn winds begin to blow. 


Will thy mate as she sits alone on the ground, 
Not wait and listen to hear the sound 

Of thy own sweet song so shrill and clear, 
That song of love she used to hear— 

As thou hovered down to her nest where she 
Waited and watched to welcome thee? 


Ah lonely bird! as thou lookest down 

On the pomp and show and noisy town, 

Where the sons and the daughters of fashion roam, 
How dost thou pine for thy mountain home, 

Nor care for the glitter and pomp and show 
Which hourly passeth thee by below. 


And when the dull dark night comes on, 

And the lamps are lit and the curtain drawn, 
And thou on thy withered sod hast sat, 

Looking around this way and that— 

As if with a timid eye to see 

What the glitter and glare of the lamp may be— 


Sweet bird of the wild thou longest then 
To be far from the busy haunts of men, 
Where the fresh green sward might be thy bed, 
And the bright blue sky above thy head, 
Where thou might rise and sweetly sing, 
With night’s cool dew upon thy wing. 
EDWARD ALLEN. 


_ 


TO-DAY. 


Oh, life it is sad and strange, 
And love it is deaf and blind, 
And the shapes of sorrow and change 
Are always pressing behind! 
If the tender impulse stay, 
It is nipped by the frost of fate,— 
So make Site to be kind to-day, 
For to-morrow may be too late ! 


SELECTED. 


The eyes that crave for our smile, 
Or the ears for our kindly word, 
May be closed in a little while, 
And our loudest cries unheard. 
Time mocks at our cold delay ; 
Death waits not, though we wait; 
So make haste to be kind to-day, 
To-morrow may be too late! 
— Susan Coolidge. 
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LL 


ered out despairingly, “ Mamma, baby doesn’t 
ike God’s voice.” And that mother was too 
wise and tender to rebuke her child for his un- 
readiness for that mode of revelation from above. 
On the other hand, a father, whose little daugh- 
ter was afraid of the thunder, took his child into 
his arms when a thunder-storm was raging, and 
carried her out on to the piazza, in order, as he 
said, to show her something very beautiful. 
Then he told her that the clouds were making 
loud music, and that the light always flashed 
from the clouds before the music sounded, and 
he wanted her to watch for both light and music. 
His evident enthusiasm on the subject, and his 
manifest tenderness toward the child, swept the 
little one away from her fears, out toward the 
wonders of nature above her, and soon she was 
ready to believe that the thunder was as the 
very voice of God, which she could listen to 
with reverent gratitude. 

The hardest fears to control are, however, the 
fears which are purely of the imagination; and 
no other fears call for such considerate tender- 
ness of treatment as these, in the realm of child- 
training. It is the more sensitive children, 
children of the finest grain, and of the more ac- 
tive and potent imaginings, who are most liable 
to the sway of these fears, and who are sure to 
suffer most from them. 

Because these fears are not of the reason, 
they are not to be removed by reason. Because 
they are of the imagination, the imagination 
must be called into service for their mastery. It 
is not enough to pronounce these fears unreason- 
able and foolish. They are, in their realm, a 
reality, and they must be met accordingly. 
While children suffer from them most keenly, 
they are not always outgrown in manhood. A 
clergyman, already past the middle of life, was 
heard to say that, to this day, he could never 
come up the cellar stairs all by himself, late at 
night, after covering up the furnace fire for the 
night, without the irrational fear that some one 
would clutch him by his feet from out of the 
darkness below. The fear was a reality, even 
though the cause was in the imagination. 

The help of helps to a child in meeting his 
fears of the imagination, is found in the bring- 
ing to his mind, through the imagination, a sense 
of the constant presence of a Divine Protector 
te cheer him when his fears are at their highest. 
A little child who wakened in the middle of the 
night, called to her parents, in another room, 
and when her father was by her bedside, she 
told him that she was afraid to be alone. Instead 
of rebuking her for this, he said, “ There’s a lit- 
tle verse in the Bible, my darling, that’s meant 
for you at a time like this; and I want you to 
have that in your mind whenever you waken in 
this way. It is a verse out of one of David's 
psalms; and it is what he said to the Lord his 
Shepherd: ‘ What time I am afraid I will trust 
in thee.’ That is the verse. Now, whenever you 
are afraid, you can think of that verse, and say 
it over as a loving prayer, and the Good Shep- 
herd will hear you, and will keep you from all 
harm.” And from that time on that little child 
was comforted through faith when her imagina- 
tion pressed her with its fears. She never forgot 
that verse; and it still is a help to her in her 
fears by day and by night.—S. S. Times. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
Compressed Air.—A late report from our 
Consul at Nantes gives an account of the street 
railway of that city, which is operated by com- 


pressed air. The line has been in successful 
operation for ten years. The speed is eight 


miles per hour, capable of increase or decrease 
at the will of the operator. The cars run 
smoothly, start promptly, and may be stopped 
almost instantaneously without jar. The air is 
stored in chambers beneath the floor of the car; 
before reaching the cylinder, the air passes 
through hot water, which dilates and fills it with 
watery vapor; the expansion force also of the 
latter is thus utilized. The cost per day for an 
engine, replacing eight or ten horses, is about 
five francs. A road on the same system has 
been opened and operated in Paris, and others 
in Limoges, Berne, and Lyons.— Exchange. 


Formation of Bark.—Many believe, and it has 
been so taught in text-books, that the rifts in the 
bark of trees are caused by the growth of the 
trunk. The idea is that, as the tree grows, the 
bark splits. Some years ago a communication 
was made to one of our scientific publications, 
showing that this explanation would not hold, 
as in that case there would be a general irregu- 
larity of fissure throughout trees generally. 
The side of a tree, for instance, that grew rap- 
idly through having more light, or a strong 
branch from the trunk just above, would crack, 
while the side on the dark or weak side, where 
there was poor growth and little expansion, 
would not crack at all. Again, a weak-growing 
tree would not crack its bark as soon as a 
strong-growing tree of the same species. It was 
suggested that the rifting of the bark of trees 
was not left by Nature to the ordinary laws of 
mechanics, but is provided for by a system of 
cork cells which, by their development, destroy 
the bark in various directions and insure the 
splitting which is so essential to the growth of 
the wood. 

In a recent issue of the “ Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” 
the subject has been gone over again. Refer- 
ence is made to the fact that the cleavage in the 
bark of trees is not in any two species the same. 
Each species of tree has its own distinctive 
bark—so distinctive that in many cases the 
practical botanist could tell the species of tree 
by peeling the bark. Some trees have rough 
bark early in life; some, like the beech, never 
have rough bark. It is shown that rough bark 
begins at different ages in trees. The sassafras 
commences to get rough at five years, the oak at 
ten, the chestnut at twenty-five. This comes 
from the cork-cells at about these periods. In 
some trees the development begins in less than 
one year. In this case the bark never gets 
thick,as the annual cuticle is sloughed off early. 
This accounts for the smoothness of the beech. 
In other cases, where the development does not 
take place for several years, the cork cells take 
on a peculiar development, where the bark peels 
off in flakes, as in the buttonwood or plane, sil- 
ver-maple, white-oak, and others. When the 
development is lateral, the bark peels off lat- 
erally, as in the birch or cherry, and so on. The 
point is, that rifting in the bark of trees is not 
merely mechanical—but proceeds naturally 
through the mediums of development in cork 
cells, which development varies in different 
species, producing the infinite variety we see. 


Dangers of Celluloid—A curious accident 
from the combustion of celluloid, reported in 
the Bulletin Medical, may serve to call attention 
to the dangers connected with its use in the 
household. It seems that a girl, wearing a hair- 
comb of celluloid, was working near a very hot 
fire, when all at once her head was seen to be 
enveloped in flames. These were promptly ex- 
tinguished, but not until the child was severely 


burned. The circumstances of the accident 
were inquired into by Leon Faucher, and made 
the basis of an interesting report to the Coungijl 
of Hygiene. From this report we gather that 
celluloid is made from gun cotton, by treati 
the latter with alcohol, then mixing it with 
some camphor, and subjecting the whole to con. 
siderable pressure. The temperature at which 
combustion takes place is relatively low—about 
400° Fahr. Light celluloid—that is, celluloid 
to which no coloring matters have been added— 
ignites at about 50° or 60° higher. As regards 
the character of the combustion, it is said to he 
almost instantaneous, and to be accompanied 
with no light. 

The accident in the case referred to must be 
regarded as unique, especially in the method of 
its production; for while it is quite possible that 
a person wearing an article of celluloid might 
approach dangerously near an exposed gas-jet, 
or stoop carelessly over a lamp, it can happen 
but rarely that, with such an article on, he or 
she would be near a fire hot enough to ignite it, 
Faucher, indeed, has been unable to find any 
record of a similar case. 

Celluloid is now used for making so map 
things designed for domestic or toilet use, su 
as knife and fork handles, combs, backs of hair. 
brushes and hand-mirrors—that it cannot be 
amiss to urge caution in bringing them near a 
fire, especially since several fatal accidents have 
been reported. A careless or ignorant house 
maid, who is as likely as any one to have about 
her objects made of celluloid, if only collars and 
cuffs, might be the means of inflicting great 
damage upon herself or others.— Exchange. 


Items. 


Germantown Free Library.—The Annual Report 
of this useful institution, for 1889, mentions that 
books have been taken out in the names of about 
1500 persons. The number of volumes loaned, 
12,236 ; new books during the year, 596: Total on 
shelves, 14,863. 

The expense of conducting the library for the 
year (not including books purchased) was about 
$2100. 


Faith Cure-—The Norwegian sect of believers ia 
Faith-cure in Brooklyn, often before the public re- 
cently, on account of the deaths of persons connected 
with the body or in the care of its members, whose 
indictment and punishment have been reported in 
The Christian Advocate, held a meeting a week ago 
on Sabbath night, and made their attitude a subject 
of prayer. On the next day four delegates waited 
upon Coroner Rooney, and said that the society had 
been impressed by the remarks of the coroner # 
the recent inquest of the two children who had been 
allowed to die without receiving medical attention 
that they had prayed together and earnestly asked 
the Lord to enlighten them if they were wrong, and 
to put them upon the right path. After long and 
fervent prayer, the Lord had opened their eye, 
changed their hearts, and showed them that t 
were wrong to conflict with the civil law. They 
assured the coronor that they would in the future 
obey the law, and will give due notice when disease 
arises in the family, and employ physicians and use 
medicine as a means in occasions of sickness, while 
still relying upon God to bless the means used and 
to assist in restoring the patient to health. They 
also expressed regret at having transgressed the 
laws, and acknowledged that the arrest of their 
members and their punishment were entirely just 
and proper. They appear to have reached, aftet 
much tribulation, the position which all consistent 
Christians hold.— Christian Advocate. 


Testimony of Eminent Statesmen Against Secret Sv 
cieties.—George Washington, in a letter written 4 
year before his death, says: I preside over no lodge, 
nor have I been in one more than once or twité 
during the last thirty years. 
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and syrup is being made in Northern Vermont, the 
season having been shortened by unusual mildness of 
the winter and spring. 

Advices from Northern Texas say that 75 per cent. 
of the whole crop in the counties of Cook, Grayson, 
Collin, Denton, Wise and Montague has been destroyed 
by insects. One of these creatures is very similar to 
the Northern chinch bug and the other is the common 
lady bug. The latter is the most destructive, and is 
not only destroying wheat, but is ravaging oats and 
corn, and even attacking cotton. 

A “dust blizzard” raged at Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
on the night of the 11th instant, and it is feared that 
much damage has been done to the fields of newly 
seeded wheat in the vicinity. 

An earthquake shock was felt in Dover, Maine, early 
on the morning of the 11th inst. Clocks were stopped 
and small articles were thrown from their places. 

Spotted fever has broken out in Union County, Ken- 
tucky. It made its appearance at Henshaw a few days 
ago. Since that time over a score of children have 
been attacked, and in each case fatally. The disease 
is identical in all its symptoms with that which last 
summer carried off 250 victims in Webster, an adjoin- 
ing county. In that epidemic neither sex nor age 
were spared, Only children have so far been attacked 
this year. The disease runs its course inside of 36 
hours. 

In the Senate of Iowa on the 10th inst., the Liquor 
License bill, after being variously amended, was de- 
feated, the yeas being 21, the nays 29. A prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution ought to and probably 
will follow. 

The Liquor License Court in this city granted 1173 
retail licenses, or 30 less than last year; and 919 
wholesale licenses, which is 279 more than the number 
issned in 1889. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 406 ; 16 more 
than during the previous week and 15 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing 
227 were males and 179 females: 62 died of consump- 
tion; 50 of pneumonia; 23 of diseases of the heart; 
18 of croup; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 13 of convulsions; 13 of typhoid fever; 12 of 
inflammation of the brain; 12 of cancer; 12 of old age; 
11 of bronchitis and 9 of casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 1033; coupon, 1043; 
4’s, 122; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corron was quiet but firmly held at 11} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEeED.— Winter bran, choice $17.50 ; do. fair to good, 
$17 a $17.25; spring bran, $16 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.60; do., do., extras, $2.70 a $3.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.00 a $3.30; Pennsylvania family, stone 
ground, $3.40 a $3.60; Pennsylvania roller process, 
$3.50 a $4.15; Western winter, clear, $3.85 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.15 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.50 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.20; do. do., 
favorite brands, $5.25. Rye flour was firm at $2.90 a 
$3 per barrel, as to quality. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 874 a 88} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38} a 384 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 32 a 32} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Extra, 54 a 5} cts.; good, 44 25 cts.; 
medium, 4% a 4} cts.; fair, 48 a 4} cts; common, 4 
a 4} cts.; culls, 33 a 3§ cts.; fat cows, 23 a 34 cts. 

SHEEpP.— Extra, 6 a 6 cts.; good, 6} a 64 ets.; me- 
dium, 5} a 6 cts.; common, 5} a 54 cts.; culls 4} a 
5 ets. 

LamBps—Extra, 74 a 7} cts.; good, 7 a 7} cts.; me- 
dium, 63 a 6} cts. ; common, 6 a 6} cts. ; culls, 5}.a 5} cts. 

Hocs.—Good State, 5} a 6} cts.; good Western, 63 
a 62 cts. 

ForEIGN.—Joseph Chamberlain, in a speech at Bir- 
mingham on the night of the 10th mnstant, summed up 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy as “born of deceit, 
nurtured by evasion, and enshrined in mystery.” 

The Irish mackerel fishermen are having great suc- 
cess. Eighty thousand mackerel were landed by fish- 
ing boats one day last week. 

Liverpool, Fourth Mo. 11th.—The true cause of the 
accident to the City of Paris was learned to-day. The 
steamer is in the dry dock at Birkenhead and the water 
gradually being run off. As she was raised to-day the 
starboard propeller dropped off, showing the shaft to 
be broken close to the blades of the propeller. The 
sudden relapse of the strain this break occasioned, 
when the steamer was going at such a high speed, 
caused the remaining shaft to revolve with awful velo- 
city, and the explosion and collapse of the starboard 
engine resulted. 


THE FRIEND. 


Encouraged by the success of the Forth Bridge, 
French engineers have formed a syndicate to build a 
bridge over the Bosphorus between Roumeli and Ana- 
doli Hissar. The plan has a length of 800 meters, 
which is to be in a single span, or half again the length 
of the longest span in the Forth Bridge, and the height 
will be 70 meters. Nothing is settled yet, but it is pro- 
bable that the concession will eventually be obtained, 
and the connection of Europe and Asia by a railway 
will thus be established. 

On the 10th instant, the arrival of the Carlist leader 
Marquis Cerralbo, at Valencia, in Spain, was made the 
occasion of an anti-Carlist demonstration. A mob of 
2000 persons invaded the Carlist Club and set fire to 
the furniture. When the firemen came the mob tried 
to obstruct them. The mob then smashed and burned 
a carriage in the court yard. Another mob tried to 
burn a church building, but was prevented by a de- 
tachment of troops. 

Henry M. Stanley arrived at Brundise, Italy, from 
Cairo, on the 10th inst. In an interview, under much 
pressure, Stanley stated an important fact, which he 
had intended to mention solely in his forthcoming 
book, and that was that the Aruwhimi forest, which 
belongs in the Congo Free States, was enormously 
richer in everything, especially in rubber trees, than 
the Amazon forests. This section of Africa, he de- 
clared, would be the rubber reservoir of the universe. 

The London Times correspondent at Rome says: It 
is reported that the inquiry into the municipal finances 
reveals a state of bankruptcy exceeding the worst an- 
ticipations. The Government declines further to assist 
in averting a crash. Numerous failures are expected. 

Chankow, Fourth Month 8th. — A terrible plague 
has swept through this place and through a large sec- 
tion of Southern Russia. Millions of field mice, in 
such quantities as to be irresistible, have overrun these 
provinces, and are passing northward. The swarms 
have ruined cultivated fields, completely gutted gran- 
aries and wheat stacks, and killed and eaten several 
hundred dogs. They have swam rivers, climbed 
mountains, and there is no means either of extermin- 
ating them or arresting their progress. 

Professor Angelo Heilprin, Robert Le Boutillier, J. 
E. Ives, Wilmer Howe and Frank C. Baker, repre- 
senting the Scientific Expedition of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, have reached the city 
of Mexico. The first ascent of Orizaba by the scien- 
tists was made from Chalchicomula. Barometeric 
measurements made, show the height of the volcano is 
15,200 feet, about 2500 feet less than was supposed. 

It is said the Dominion Government intends to pro- 
hibit the use of salmon nets in Canada. 

It is officially announced that the Welland Canal 
will be opened Fourth Month 15th. 


NOTICES. 


WeEstrown BoarDING ScHooi.—The Committee in 
charge of this Institution will meet in Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the 19th inst., at 24 o’clock. 

Fourth Mo. 1890. Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents) 
in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished 
for those attending the Meeting for Sutferings and the 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 


Tue TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held in Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, Fourth 
Month 23rd, at 8 o’clock. The program for the meet- 
is as follows: 1. Opening exercises, reading of the 
minutes, &. 2. Reports of Executive Committee and 
of Nominating Committee. 3. Remarks on the sub- 
ject of Total Abstinence by the President of the Asso- 
ciation. 4, Remarks by George Vaux, Jr., Charles 
Matlack, John C. Winston, and other Friends on the 
general subject: “ What are the common methods of 
work upon which the members of the Association can 
unite?” 5. General remarks. 

Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

J. SnNowpon Ruoaps, Secretary. 


New Epition “GoipEN GLEANINGs,” by David 
Heston. For sale at Friend’s Book Store by Jacob 
Smedley. Price, plain edge, 85 cents per copy; gilt 
edge, $1.00 per copy. 


Arrangements have been made with the Penney]. 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attendj 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station on 
the following railroads, at the rate of 2 cents a mile 
each way; except that no such tickets will be issued 
at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Rai 
(main line) as far west as Pittsburg, Philadelphia ang 
Erie Railroad Division, Northern Central ilway, 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jer. 
sey Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Com. 
pany, or Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail. 
road Company, on any day from Fourth Month 14th to 
26th, 1890, inclusive, and make the return coupon good 
until Fourth Month 30th, 1890, inclusive. 

The Reading Railroad Company has also kind} 
offered Friends the same rate (2 cents per mile an 
way), and for the same dates as above specified. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for order 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia and re 
turn, at the rate of 2 cents per mile. If a Friend in 
each neighborhood would ascertain the number likely 
to be needed, and obtain them and distribute 
the Friends, it would make less work for those having 
the care of them. When they are to be forwarded by 
mail a 2 cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


The Annual Meeting of the ‘ AssocraTION oF 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY FOR 
THE RELIEF OF THE COLORED FREEDMEN,” will be 
held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Second-day 
evening, the 2st inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Wm. H. HAInes, 

Philad’a, Fourth Mo. 4th, 1890. Secretary. 


A dwelling attached to a store, in a central location, 
for rent on favorable terms. 
Apply to 941 Spruce Street. 


MARRIED, Third Month 6th, 1890, at Friends Mee 
ing-house, Fourth and Arch Sts., Phila., THomas W. 
FIsHER, of Malvern, Penna., to ANNA C, SCHALLER, 
of Philadelphia. 

British Friend please copy. 


Diep, at her residence in Conshohocken, 12th of 
Third Mo. 1890, ANN C. JonEs, widow of Isaac Jones, 
in the 83d year of her age, a member and minister of 
Plymouth Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear 
Friend had to drink deeply of the waters of affliction, 
through a long protracted illness of severe bodily suf 
fering. Her sweet spirit was ever ready to sympathim 
with those in affliction and sorrow, drawing them im 
nearness of love to herself and to her Heavenly Father. 
She was sometimes cast down with feelings of her 
great unworthiness to enter the heavenly kingdom, 
saying, “ This is an honest hour! It is an awful thing 
to die!” A few days before her release, after offering 
a fervent prayer that strength and patience might be 
granted to bear her sufferings to the end, she 
“ What sweet peace and joy I feel, is this a foretasle 
of Heaven?” then added, “Come quickly, Lord Jesus” 
Oh death, where is thy sting? Oh grave, where is thy 
victory ? 

——,, Third Month 23d, 1890, at 1428 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, of paralysis, Joun JoRDAN, Jr, in the 
82d year of his age, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


—, Fourth Month 7th, 1890, at his residence ia 
Alexandria, Va., Samvet W. Maris, in his 69th year 
a member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Harford 
County, Md., in the limits of which he spent a great 
part of his life. He was quiet and unassuming in his 
manners, and much esteemed by his neighbors. 
was the father of Jesse J. Maris, Jr., of whom a me 
moir has been published by the Tract Association 
Friends. In his last illness he requested his daughter 
to read to him several of the Psalms which he 
marked, commemorating the goodness of the Lord. 
His end was peaceful. 


WILLIAM 4. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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